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OBSERVATIONS 


CULT PASSAGE @« 


ROM the weſt end of Jamaica to the Grand Cayman Iſland, the courſe is 

IN W. N. W. 55 leagues : the variation hereabout is 6* 30/ eaſt, ſo that aW. 
by N. + N. courſe will nearly hit the iſland. Off the eaſt end of the 

Grand Cayman is a Reef which runs about 3 mile into the ſea, and that end 
being very low land, it makes it. very dangerous in the night time, when you 
expect to make the ifland. I have known ſeveral ſhips much out in their. 
reckonings in running this ſhort diſtance, (particularly when they have met with 
light winds after leaving the weſt end of Jamaica) which is owing to the current 
ſetting to leeward or windward. I likewiſe recollect an inſtance of a ſhip in the 
year 17752, Which ran aſhore on this Reef, in a very fine moonlight night, when: 
they thought they were paſt the iſland: they obſerved ſomething black in the 
horizon, and imagined it was the reflection of the moon on the water, but it 
ſoon proved to be the land, which being low cannot be ſeen in the night at any 


great diſtance; and before they could rectify their miſtake, they were on ſhore, . 
and the ſhip was totally loſt. 


The Grand Carman, whoſe eaſt end lies in latitude 197 20/ north, is a long: 
low iſland, running W. by S. 5 leagues, and W. 3 N. 4 leagues. There is a 
tolerable watering place at the weſt end, called the Hogſties; but you muſt look 
out for a clear ſpot to let go your anchor in: the wind is off ſhore, and you 
may anchor in 15 fathoms, about 200 yards from the ſhore, abreaſt of the town. 
The the point of the Grand Cayman lies in latitude 1917 north, and 
is about half way down the ifland. In hauling round the weſt end, you meet- 
with a ſmall Kay to which you muſt give a birth of about 100 yards, and there is 
nothing elſe to fear: as you are going to the Hogſties, do not ſtretch far up 
above the town, on account of a ſhoal; but every where you can ſee the danger 
in the day time, the water being perfectly clear. | 


From the weſt end of the Grand Cayman to Cars CokRIEN TES on the ſouth: 
fide of Cuba, the true courſe is N. 52 W. 80 leagues; and per compaſs N. W. 
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by W. Cape Corrientes, when firſt made, appears much like Cape St. Antonio, 


as the land, owing to a large bay, ſeems to terminate ; but on ſtretching in, you 


will perceive it rifing on the other ſide. Another obſervation which may ſerve 


to diſtinguiſh one Cape.from the other, is, that at Cape Corrientes there are no 
cabbage-trees, whereas many are growing on Cape St Antonio, and you will 


ſee them topping over the others, which appear only like ſo many under buſhes. 


Cape Corrientes lies in "latitude 215 48' north, and W. by S. 9 or 10 miles 


from Cape Gunwal; the ſhore between is bold to, but off the former, to the 


weſtward, there is a ſmall Reef about 2 or 300 yards out. The Bay is very deep, 


and runs in. N. 4 W. nearly, per compaſs, about 4 or 5 miles; then it rounds 
off to the weſtward, and that part of it which is oppoſite to Cape Corrientes 


trenches about W. S. W. from hence the coaſt rounds gradually off to the weſtward 
and W. by N. to Cape St. Antonio. RL 


To anchor in Cape Corrientes Bay, you have only to give the Cape a birth of 
about 4 mile, and to run up keeping the weather ſhore well on board, then look 


out for the ſhoal water I anchored here in 7 fathoms water, ſandy bottom, about 


a mile and or near 2 miles above the point of the Cape; which bore S. by E. 
per compaſs : and when I veered to half a cable, I ſounded abreaſt of the main 


Chains, and had go fathoms; when I tried for ground over the taffnail, with 
120 fathoms, which was all the line I had, I could find none, which ſhews how 


ſteep the bank is. I found wood here, but no water, although I make no doubt 
but water may be found. 


From Cape Corrientes to Cayt Sr. AnTon1o is 8 leagues, but the courſe is 
not ſtraight; however it is all a bold ſhore, and no danger whatever 4 mile off. 
. Antonio, or, as the ſailors generally call it, Cape Antonio, lies in lati- 
tude 215 63/ 22” north to ſouth, a little rounding ; the northernmoſt part is in 
21* 55' 16 and the ſouthernmoſt in 21 517 4! north. Its longitude, from my 
obſervation in 1789, is about 85* 1of weſt of Greenwich. Four miles to the N. 
W. of the Cape; I had 13 fathoms water, rocky bottom, with patches of ſand.” 


Cape St. Antonio, per time-keeper, lies from Kingſton in Jamaica 8* 100 weſt. 
I take Kingſton to be in longitude about 7%, although-the Requiſite Tables place 
it more to the eaſtward. September the 11 1793, I obſerved the diſtance of 
the ſun and moon, which gave 84* 54 longitude weſt. We made our way good 
from Cape St. Antonio N N. E. 13 leagues, which will make that Cape lie in 
the. longitude aforeſaid 8 5 100 weſt, and confirms my former obſervation. 


From 85 St. Antonio through the Gulf, many people chooſe to ſteer to the 
weſtward of north, until they get as far to the northward as 27 of north, in 
order to avoid the CoLorapos; but this is by no means neceſſary, and as the 
wind hangs moſtly from the eaſtward, you ought to hold every inch you can 
with ſafety. I have frequently ſteered from abreaſt of Cape St. Antonio, about 
3 or 4 miles to the 5 a N. by E. 4 E. courſe, by compaſs, and * 

aw 


/ 


* 


ſaw any thing: of the Colorados: moſt ſhips which have been fo unfortunate as to 
ſuffer by them, have generally run on ſhore in ſtanding to the ſouthward again 
after having ſtretched to the northward. To avoid this, I always made a point 
of ſtanding to the northward as far as latitude 24* 30 in the day time, or 24* ol in 
the night; then working up along the Florida Kays, ſtretching in during the 
day, and off in the night, I never failed to have a ſtrong windward current 
along the Kays; and in the winter months, when the norths are frequent, if 
you have a fair wind into the Gulf, and ſmooth water, you run no riſk of getting 


over amongſt the Bahama Kays, which are more dangerous than the Florida Reef 
or Kays*. | 


The remarks I have been able to make on the Bahama Kays are as follow. 


Auguſt the 9 1794, at noon, obſerved in the latitude of 25* 10 north, and 
ſteered E. by N. about & an hour, at the rate of 4 miles an hour; then ſaw the 
great Bahama Bank right a-head, with ſeveral little Kays, or rather Rocks, out 
of water, bearing from N. E. to E. N. E. the neareſt were not farther off than 
3 or 4 miles; the ſouthernmoſt of theſe lies in latitude 25* 14 north. We then 
ran N. N. W. about 18 miles along a range of Kays on the edge of the Bank, 

which trenched in that direction till we came breaſt of the Beminis, which alſo 
border the margin of the Reef on the Bahama Bank. The ſoundings here to 
the weſtward, are ſometimes. narrow, and ſometimes widen, but never to an 


extent above 2 or 3 miles in the wideſt part from the Kays, many of which are 
like ſo many rocks. 


The Beminis or Bemini Iſlands, are 3 pretty large Kays, 2 of which trench 
about N. W. and S. E. from the northern to the ſouthern extremity, forming a 
bight where the ſmall diviſion appears : the third lies aback of the inlet, farther 
in upon the bank. We intended watering there, but the wind was ſtrong to the 
S. W. which prevented our anchoring. I think they lie in the latitude 25* 357 or 


40, as I cannot exactly ſay what effect the current might have had on us from 
noon to that time, | 


The weſt end of the Grand Banama, obſerved in January 179 6, within g of a 
mile from the ſhore, lies in latitude 26* 39“ north. The veſſel was going 6 


* TRE ToxTUGAas lie in latitude 2% 32 north ; and their longitude, from Greenwich is 84® 10' weſt, 
which will not correſpond with that of the Havanna deduced Som the Tortugas, nor with the longi- 
' tude of that town in the common charts. But I deduced it from three different obſervations of 

ſun and moon inferred from the ſeveral places where- they were taken, from which I am convinced 
that the Havanna is not laid down far enough to the weſtward by upwards of I a degree. June the 
19” 1786, at 75" 24 A. M. I made a lunar obſervation in latitude 27* 40, (the Pan of Matangas 8. 8. W.) 
about 10 leagues from the ſhore, which gave 8 10 53' weſt. Thence I ſteered due north per compaſs, 
with a ſtrong current ſetting to the eaſtward, and fell in with the Florida Reef in latitude a 50 o' north; 
and at to A. M. made another lunar obſervation, which gave the longitude 81* 32' weſt of Green- 
wich, about 2 miles to the eaſtward of the Florida Reel From hence the coaſt trenches more to 
the northward. I have obſerved that this defect in the longitude prevails through almoſt the whole of 
the Bahama Iflands, to the weſtward of Cat Mand, and it may be eaſily accounted for, when we con- 


fider the little attention that has been paid in making the obſervations, from which the poſition of theſe 
iſlands is laid down, 


knots 


3 

knots an hour, on the edge of the Little Bahama Bank, in from 3 to 4 fathoms, 
and ſmooth water. About a quarter of an hour after we loſt ſight of the weſt end of 
the Grand Bahama, we ſaw the MruzER Rock, about a point on our weather 
bow, riſing like a ſail out of the water; and at 4 P. M. we were abreaſt of it. 
Ar ſun ſer I went to the maſt head, and could perceive the edge of the Reef, and 
the white water within it, trenching from N. by W. to N. N. W. as far as the 
eye could reach. | | he 


Should ſhips prefer working up along the Cuba ſhore, to the Florida Kays, 
which moſt do, owing to their not being well acquainted with the Florida ſhore, 
whoſe land is very low, and not to be ſeen a great way off; I would recommend 
to them not to venture in with the Cuba ſhore before they get above the Coch 
combs*, nor then within 3 or 4 leagues, till they are come as far up as Table 
Mariel, for they may'be becalmed, and frequently meet with a lee current. 


The beſt departure from the Cuba ſhore is from the Pan de Matangas, which is 
about 18 leagues windward of the Havanna. Bring the Pan S. S. W. then ſteer 
N. N. E. for the Gulf, keeping a good look-out, and being careful not to croſs 
the latitude of 24* O, or 24% 100 before daylight; as the current is very deceivin 
here, and frequently ſets to the N. W. though moſtly to the eaſtward. Should 
you croſs the latitude of 25 20! without ſeeing any thing of the land on either 
fide, you may ſteer with ſafety N. by E. it is nearly the courſe of the ſtream 
to latitude 27 507, which is about the northernmoſt part of the Matanilla Reef 
and Little Bahama Bank; you may then haul to the eaſtward at pleaſure. 5 


o 


ExTRACT of Mr. RoBtrTs's JOURNAL. 
* Auguſt the 6 1789, Lobſerved in the latitude of 21* 53! 22/ north; the ſouth- 

ernmoſt land in fight of Cape Antonio bore, per compaſs, S. E. 3 miles, and the 
northernmoſt land in fight N. E. about the ſame diſtance. e were then i 
foundings, and ſaw the <tr very plain under us. From this we ſteered N. 
19 E. allowing for the variation, and the noon following I obſerved in the lati- 
tude of 23* 9 north, having made 26 departure, and faw nothing of the Colo- 
rados, Then we made 4 N. by E. 1 good, and ſounded on the Tortuga 
Ban in latitude 24 4% north, depth of water 37 fathoms, bottom, coral rock. 
We ſteered in N. by E. and N. N. E. until noon, and then ſounded in 34 fathoms, 
latitude per obſervation 245 57 north. We then tacked and rounded the bank in 

30 fathoms water. From hence we ſtretehed acroſs the channel, fetched in 2 

s Bay about 8 or 9 miles to leeward of the Havanna, and ſent our boats on ſhore for 


. * September the 11 1793, I obſerved (as I have already mentioned) the diſtance of the fun and 
-moon, which" gave 84* "54" weſt; the high land of Bona Fifa E. 4 8. juſt viſible, the weather very 
elear, and 1 ſuppoſe the diſtance from 40 to 45 miles. — The 12 obſerved again in 84* 7' weſt; the 
weſternmoſt part of the Cothſcombs bore, per compaſs, 8 E. 4 S. about 10 leagues. Hence F conclude 
the Cootfcombs lie in 8 ze 49" weſt, and Saddle Hill in 830 34 weſt. Both Saddle Hill and the Cock/ſcombs 
ure a conſiderable diſtance inland; they appear to be more to the eaſt in an eaſterly ſtation than they 
actually are, and conſequently the ſame in a weſterly one, | | 0 
X Ne | water ; 


1 


water; here is a very good watering place in by a round tower, and the water is 

not more than 400 yards from the ſhore. At noon we obſerved in latitude 23? 1of 8! 
north, and Fort Morro bore per compaſs E. 4 N. about 8 miles, ſo that the 
Fort, allowing for the variation, will be 23* 9' 38 north. 


In latitude 3 5* 48” north, and about the longitude of 65 o' weſt, we met with 


a ſtrong rippling on the ſurface of the water, which, I ſuppoſe, muſt be the 
ſouthern edge of the Gulf ſtream. 1 | 


The ColoRabos. 


On the 2% of January 1770, his Majeſty's Sloop Jamaica was loſt on the 
Colorados in latitude 22® 277 north. The high land of Punta del Diablo, or Cape 
Buenaviſta bore per compaſs E. by N. diſtance per eſtimation 18 leagues; here is 
a reef and a ſandy Kay, but the Kay is overflowed at high water; within this, or 
between the Kay and Point Diablo is a very good channel of 44 and 5 fathoms 
water, and in many places they could not ſee the bottom. This muſt have been 
the north-weſt part of the Colorados, as the Jamaica obſerved at noon, before ſhe 
ran on ſhore, in latitude 22® 49” north, and ſteered S. E. by S. to the latitude of 
22% 35” north, that they made the high land of Cape Buenaviſta or Bonaviſta, 
bearing E: by S. they then ſteered S. by W. until they get on ſhore. All theſe 
particulars will be better known in peruſing the following account. 


Extract of a Letter from Lieutenant John Payne to Mr. 
George Gauld, concerning the CoLoRaDos, &c. 
Dated on Board the Renown, Port-Royal Harbour, 
Jamaica, May the 8, 1770. 1 | 


© After we left Penſacola we ſteered S. by E. nearly, till meeting with conti 
winds and calm for 2 or 3 days, we at laſt got a fine breeze at N. N. 
which laſted us acroſs the Gulf. On the 2% of January at noon we were in latitude 
22* 49/ north; after working the day's work, found ourſelves 2* 18 eaſt of Penſa- 
cola, which bore nearly N. by W. 3 W- diſtance 155 leagues, and Cape St. Anto- 
nio S. E. by E. x E. diſtance 31 4 leagues. We concluded we might haul up a 
point or two, as Cape St. Antonio bore ſo much to the eaſtward; we then hauled 
up S. E. by S. which courſe was continued for 3 hours, at the rate of 6 
knots, when we made the high land within Cape Buenaviſta, bearing E. by S. 4 
S. about 19 or 20 leagues. Then we altered our courſe, and ſteered ſouth ; the 
wind ſtill blowing freſh, we took in all our fails, except the fore fail; double 
reefed fore-top, ſingle reefed main-top, and main-top-gallant ſails. Having run 
on that courſe 16 miles, we again ſet the land, the ſouthernmoſt of which in ſight 


= bearing E. 4 S. and the higheſt hill E. by N. about the ſame diſtance as 
efore. | | | „ 
: | Then 


5 ub 43] 


* Then we kept S. by W. till after 7 o'clock, when the carpenter, who was walk 
ing the fore-caſtle, cryed out, © breakers a-head; for God's ſake put the helm a: 
ſtarboard; there being but few on the larboard bow; F happened to be below, 
and hearing theſe words, I inſtantly ran up the ladder, but before I could reach: 
the top of it ſhe rubbed the ground, which did ſo much ſhock our people that we 
could ſcarcely get any to furl the fails, &c. Soon after ſhe ſtruck, a great. fea 
pooped us, and ſhe ſwinging round with her head to the northward, broke her rud- 
der ſhort off under the counter. She was on the Coral rocks near a quarter. of an: 
hour before ſhe bulged, the ſea having forced her up in 7 feet water where ſhe 
rolled very deep, and ſtruck very hard. We thought then of cutting the maſts. 
away, which luckily did ſcarce any damage. When ſhe firſt ſtruck, ſeeing but few 
breakers a head, we thought of forcing her over before ſhe bulged, and orders 
were given to throw the guns overboard, which were again contradicted before we 
could get them clear, for the empty caſks were ſwimming about in the hold.” 


* We were on the wreck two nights and one day, employed in building a raft to 
carry ſome people on. The 29% about 11 o'clock we left the wreck, and at noon 
had an obſervation which made us in latitude 22 22/ north, the ſhip then bearing 
welt about & a mile, and a ſandy Kay E. 4 N. about 2 miles, which being no more 
than 16 paces in circumference, was not able to contain us. We paſſed this Kay, 
and ſteered nearly caſt at the rate of 3 a mile per hour, it being calm, and we 
towing a raft with 75 men on it knee-deep in water till 4 o'clock the next morn 
ing, when we came to for fear of any rocks or ſhoals off the ſhore. At ſunriſe- 
we weighed, having lied in 5 fathoms water, ſandy. ground, about 4 leagues from. 
Cape Buenaviſta, bearing then E. by S.“ 


« At 11 o'clock we landed, and 20 men proceeded to get aſſiſtance; having then 
received a note from the captain who had left us ſoon after the ſhip had ſtruck,. 
we all joined him without having loſt a man. The next day we. all embarked, 
ſome ina large canoe, and the reſt in boats for the Havanna. Having rowed abour- 
21 leagues, the wind ſprung up at E. N. E. and blew fo freſh as to oblige us to 
he by till the afternoon, when inſtead of abating, it became ſo ſtrong as to force us 
to put back again to the ere we left in the morning. The captain went up to 
a houſe about 5 miles in the country, whence he diſpatched. a meſſenger with 
a letter to the Governor of Havanna imploring his ange. In the mean time 
we built little huts to live in, the captain ſupplying us with proviſions ſuch as beef, 
plantain and cocoa, roots, &c. During our ſtay we were very civilly treated. After 
15 days the meſſenger returned, with letters to the captain, by which he was 
informed, that the Governor had ſent a veſſel with proviſions for 85 men for. a 
month. As ſoon as ſhe arrived, we embarked for the iſland of Jamaica; but 
on the third day of our navigation, we were again caſt away near Cape St. Antonio, 
at 9 o'clock at night, on the 19th of February.” | 


Me got aground abreaſt of the Cape, it blowing a hard north; about 10 o'clock 
wecut the maſts away ; ſhe was a ſchooner, and bulged. About 3 the next morning 
the parted from her bottom ; the deck alone bore us, the ſeas waſhed over us, and we 
expected every minute to go to the bottom. At about 4 o'clock the deck 3 

| JS 


CR | 

juſt abaft the main-maſt; rhe people being pretty equally divided on the different 
parts of the wreck, about ſun riſe we all landed fafe once more, by the bleſſing of 
God, on terra firma, the ſeas having driven the wreck cloſe to the rocks, and not 
a man received the ſmalleſt hurt. The captain went round to the fiſhermens huts 
at the Cape, where we had left the pinnace and long boat the night before, and 
embarked in the pinnace to ſeek aſſiſtance. The day following he ſent two large 
canoes in which we all embarked from the huts, on the 230 for the place we were 
at before, about 5 leagues to the northward of Cape Buenaviſta ; it is called Santa 
Y/abella, and we arrived there the ſecond day. During our ſtay on ſhore this time, 
we had nothing to eat but freſh beef and pork which we ſaved from the wreck, 
and ſtinking brackiſh water to drink. At our arrival at Santa Yſabella, we got 
refreſhments, and the captain diſpatched another meſſenger to the Governor of 
Havanna, imploring his aſſiſtance once more. On the 6 the meſſenger returned, 
and on the 8" a veſſel arrived on which we quickly embarked, though ſhe could 
ſcarce hold us, for about 20 men could not ſtow below, but ſhe brought us 
ſafe to Port-Royal Harbour on the 14* of April. In this veſſel we ſtruck juſt 
abreaſt of the laſt wreck, trailed the ground oftentimes as we went up along ſhore 


within the Iſland of Pines, and came through the Fardznes, about 7 leagues to the 
eaſtward of that iſland.” | | Me | 


REMARKS ow Tu FLORIDA oz GULF STREAM. 


J have frequently traced the Gulf Stream from latitude 26, and found it to ſet 
about N. by E. to latitude 28*, and from this to 30? 45” north rather weſterly ; 
when on a ſudden it turned off N. E. by E. or N. E. by E. 4 E. to 357 or about 
the latitude of Cape Hatteras. From this place the ſtream runs about E. by N. 
to longitude 69? or 70 weſt, then about eaſt rather ſoutherly : but I never found 
any eaſtern current to the northward of the 38* parallel of latitude north. 


It is commonly underſtood, that this current runs more to the northward than 
what I have mentioned, and that it borders cloſe on Nantucket Shoals > this has 
been ſo much aſſerted, and ſo generally believed that many ſhips from Jamaica 
and the Carolinas, &c. ſuppoſing themſelves in the ſtream, have allowed for it, 
when they were entirely out of it to the northward ; by this means their reckonings 
have become greatly a head of the ſhip. Others on the contrary being actually in 

the ſtream, and thinking they were to the ſouthward of it, have been hurled 
on imperceptibly a head of their reckoning. Theſe circumſtances induced me to 
trace the Florida ſtream through the * — windings, to try its velocity, and 
to meaſure its breadth, which I have done with ſome degree of ſucceſs, when I 

was cruiſing on the coaſt of America, in His Majeſty's ſhip Orpheus ; and alſo 


from wenty-four paſſages in different merchantmen, moſtly under my command, 
from Weſt Florida and Jamaica. | 


| From the Bar of Charleſton to the inner edge of the Gulf ſtream, I found the 
diſtance to be 18 leagues, by meaſure ; and from the ſame inner edge to 
| * | B 
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Charleſton Bar between 20 and 21 leagues; this diſtance I meaſured four times 
ſucceſſively, and found it moſtly the fame. The difference between the mea- 
ſured diſtance in and off, I impute to a ſouthern and weſtern current, which 1 
have always obſerved on the coaſt of America; within the ſtream, but more 


icularly in ſoundings, this current in general runs about 12 miles in 24 


The breadth of the ſtream off Charleſton I have found from 20 to 21 lea Jes ; 
off Cape Hatteras from 24 to 25 —_— ; and its velocity from 55 to 60 miles in 
24 hours. In longitude 69® weſt, I have found it from latitude 36˙ to 3% 400, 


and its velocity from 45 to go miles in 24 hours. Theſe are to be conſidered 


only as the mean velocities, for I have frequently found them ſomething 
more, and ſomething leſs. On the edge of the ſtream there are ſtrong ripplings, 
eſpecially in fine weather, which in general are very perceptible. | 


In the year 1785, being on my ſſagen from Liverpool to Philadelphia, 


in the Little Fean of London, when I got as far to the weſtward as longitude 


68? weſt, and latitude 36* 37 north, ſuppoſing myſelf to the ſouthward of the 
ſtream, I made nearly a weſt courſe for ſeveral days by account. The breeze 


was light, and my diſtance did not exceed 60 or 65 miles a day ; during this 
time I had feveral opportunities of obſerving the diſtance of the ſun and moon, 
and was aſtoniſhed to find that in three days time I had not increaſed my longi- 
tude more than 500 the firſt and ſecond days. I imagined ſome error had been 
made in my obſervations; but from their concurrence with the obſervation of 
the third day, I became certain that I was in the Gulf ftream. I then directed my 
courſe to the northward, in order to croſs it; and in latitude 38 I ſpoke a 
ſchooner from Port-au-Prince to Boſton, who told me they had come that morn- 
ing through the rippling of the ſouthern part of the ſtream, and imagined them- 
ſelves in the ſtream. But 1 was well convinced that what they took for the 


ſouthern rippling was the northern, and conſequently they were the whole 


breadth of the ſtream out in their ſuppoſition ; which miſtake muſt happen to 
more than one mariner. When I got in this latter latitude of 38%, willing to try 


whether the ſtream ran ſo far to the northward or not, I kept the ſame parallel 


until I came on the edge of foundings off the Delaware; but inſtead of meeting 
with the eaſtern ſtream in this latitude, I found a weſterp current, which ſet at 


the rate of about 12 miles in 24 hours; this at once convinced me that I was 
within the Gulf ſtream. | Ys, 


I have frequently known when I have gone into or come out of the Gulf 
ſtream, by the difference of the heat of the water. This obſervation was firſt 
communicated to me by Captain (now Rear Admiral) John . of the King's 
ſhip Orpheus, when cruiſing on the coaſt of America. The difference is ſo great, 
particularly in the winter time, that I have known it to raiſe and fink the ther- 
mometer ive degrees. 0 | | 


The current I have juſt now mentioned, is'occafioned by che enten blow-. 
ing of the trade-winds ; they raiſe the ſurface of the water above the common 


level 


* 


. 


level by a ſucceſſion of waves impelled in or near the ſame direction, almoſt 
without intermiſſion. —And the direction of thefe winds being from eaſt to weſt, 


as they raiſe the ſurface of the water to the weſtward, they depreſs it equally to 
the eaſtward, _ 85 


— 


From latitude 255 to 28* is the ſpace between the variable and trade-winds, 
which in general goes by the name of the Horſe Latitudes*, among the New 
England traders to the Weſt Indies, &c. It is remarkable by its continual 
change of winds and weather, and ſubje& to much rain, thunder and lightning, 

ſts of wind, and calms. But to the northward of this, upon the coaſt of 
America, and more than one third acroſs the Atlantic Ocean; the weſterly winds. 
prevail more than two thirds of the year ; they have nearly the ſame effect on the 
furface of the water, as the -Trade-winds, but in a contrary direction, depreſſing 


that ſurface on the American coaſt, and raiſing it in the Atlantic, to the north- 
ward of the limits of the Trade- winds. | 


From this circumſtance, the ſurface of the water in the Gulf of Mexico will 
be higher than on the coaſt of America ; and the only outlet of the water to re- 
ftore the equilibrium being, between the Bahama Iflands and Bank, and the 
Florida ſhore, a channel, not more than 25 leagues broad in the narroweſt part, 
ſo large a body of water, compreſſed in fo ſmall a paſſage, muſt run with a 
great velocity. Evidences of that effect we have every day before us in Eng- 
land, particularly in Portſmouth harbour, where the paſſage is very narrow in, 

but the harbour is extenſive, when you get above the King's yard, and rears a 
large body of water, whoſe velocity continues a great way up, chiefly when the 
banks are overflowed ; but the moment you turn Block Houſe Point, the current 
by the ſhore ſets directly contrary to the ſtream of the tide. 


; REMARKS on Tus BAHAMA ISLANDS, wir 
„ SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


The Banamas in general are erroneouſly laid down in all the charts, both in 
reſpect to latitude and longitude: therefore ſhips navigating near them ought to 
keep a good look- out, and muſt never attempt to run in the night, as the va- 
rious currents here are very dangerous. | 


On ſailin from Europe to New Provipexee, which is the principal ſettle- 
ment, and the ſeat of government, I would recommend to run. for Eleuthera, in 
latitude 25 20%, or 255 25ʃ, but by no means to exceed 255 300 north, that being 


5 . 

* Theſe latitudes have generally been circumſcribed at random, or erroneouſly laid down. . The: 
American Navigators, ſays Mr. Mynne, (p. 522 of the ſecond volume of his General Hiſtory of the Britiſh 
Empire in America,) never paſs between the Bermudas (in 329 latitude north) and Cape Hatteras, which: 
is in 35% of north latitude, without terror. They call them the Hoxsn LaTiTUDEs, becauſe, on account- 

of the violent gales of wind they meet in traverſing them, they are frequently obliged to throw the horſes 
Fee avg” which they are carrying to the Weſt India Iflands, and to the Dutch. ſettlements at | 
rinam,” . * 


nearly 
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nearly the northern part of Hax BOuR IsLAN p, which is the corner to be turned, | 
in going. to New Providence; this lies in latitude 25* 31! north, and longitude 
weſt from Greenwich, by obſervation taken in ſight of the ifland at fea, 7% 47. 


The Hole of the Rock, called alſo the Hole in the Wall, is the ſouthernmoſt part 
of the Iſland Apaco ; it lies in latitude 25* 57 north, and longitude weſt from 
Greenwich 78* 15!.—The variation hereabouts was 6* 3o! caſt, in 1786. 


From the weſt end of Harbour Iſland to Eo IsLawp the courſe is W. by * 


but a Reef runs out 3 or 4 miles from the ſhore, which you muſt be careful to 


avoid, as there are ſeveral Rocks upon the outer edge juſt even with the ſurface 


of the water: theſe may eaſily be obſerved by placing a hand on the fore-yard, or 
bowſprit end. The water here, as well as through all the Bahama Iſlands, is fo 
Perfectly clear, that, by keeping a hand aloft, you will ſee every danger which 
can affect you. I ER | e 1225 


From Egg Iſland to Providence, the courſe is nearly S. W. by S. about 11 
leagues, and the Kays upon the edge of the bank form a ſemi- circle nearly. 


In the winter months, when the northerly winds prevail, you muſt cautiouſly 


avoid to get embayed here, as there is no harbour where a ſhip can ride in ſafety“, 


and the Reef is ſteep to. In the ſummer months the northerly winds are ſeldom 


known here, and the eaſterly or trade winds are blowing; you may then keep 
this ſhore well on board, to prevent the current ſweeping you paſt the harbour of 
Providence, as it would be rather difficult, in caſe of a lee current, to regain it 


The town of Nass Au, which is the capital of New Providence, may be eaſily 
known by the government houſe, a large white houſe upon the top of the hill, 
and readily ſeen over Hos IsLAND. Bring thisthouſe to bear S. S. W. or S. S. 


W. 4 W. and then ſteer with thoſe bearings on, until you come within 2 or 3 | 


miles of Hog Iſland, when you heave to till the pilot comes off. 7 
Round the weſt end of Hog Ifland, is the going into the harbour; there are 
18 feet water, ſandy bottom, and bad holding ground. In the middle of the har- 


bour, there is a bank with only 5 or 4 feet water, which runs up a conſiderable 
way, having a channel on each ſide of it. | | 


From the ſouth part of the Iſland of Abaco, or the Hole in the Rock, to the 
weſt part of Hog Iſland, which is the going into the Harbour of Providence, the 
cours is S. 4 W. or ſouth per compals; but beware of the current which ſets 
through between the BERRY IsLanDs and Abaco: in general it runs very ſtrong 
here, and not always in the ſame direction. The Hole in the Rock is ſteep to, 
and clear of danger; but within it, in the bights to the weſtward, is a ſhoal with 
very little water on it. 2 224 1 5 | 

Since _— theſe directions, an inlet to the Bahama Bank has been diſcovered, between the caſt 
of Roſe Iſland and the Booby Rocks, which is about half way between Egg Iſland and Naſſau, where 2 


x | 
feet water may be carried _— & plan of which was delivered to me laſt May by John Earl of 


Dunmore, Governor of thoſe 'and is added upon the Chart. | 


- 
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